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Future Prospects. 


I HAVE chosen a subject somewhat indefinite, for the purpose of 
giving expression to a few ideas, which have been suggested by the 
present position of my class. The sands of Sixty-eight’s College 
course are well nigh run. The gloomy apprehensions of the Fresh- 
man, the exuberant exultation of the Sophomore, the unrestrained 
jollity of the Junior have all been experienced, and the more substantial 
joys of Senior year are fast flying away. The three years have passed 
by “as a tale that is told.” Our course thus far, undisturbed by that 
petty political chicanery, which has often made implacable enemies of 
those who in taste and disposition were calculated to be friends, has 
glided on as placidly as the unruffled bosom of a stream. So har- 
monious have been the relations between the members of the class, 
that the closing of each short year, has 


“ Seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.” 


We now stand as it were on the boundary line between youth and 
manhood. Our College days, with all their work and discipline, we 
look upon as a pleasant protraction of our boyish life, but with the 
Presentation exercises, the gay period ends abruptly, and we seem as 
if by some sudden transition, to spring to the stature of perfect men. 
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It is not surprising that we look back upon these three years, which 
have flown forever, with feelings of regret, yet joy withal as we con- 
sider the many strong friendships, which have been formed beneath 
the shade of these venerable elms. It is not surprising that the most 
thoughtless of us are rendered unusually reflective, as the stern realities 
of the life upon which we are soon to enter, force themselves upon our 
attention. It would be quite strange indeed if the mind did not en- 
gage in serious musings, as we are about to cut loose from our College 
moorings and set sail upon life’s great ocean, little knowing what is to 
be the character of our respective voyages, or how long they are 
destined to continue. 

The idea of the responsibility and solemnity of life often dawns upon 
a student with peculiar significance. Other men pass gradually from 
youth to manhood, and on that very account do not experience those 
vivid flashes of thought which a sudden change from the one to the 
other must of necessity inspire. 

Four years ago, we were looking forward to College life as a means 
for fitting us to accomplish those ambitious schemes which floated 
through our imaginations. Who is there here, whose fancy has never 
been dazzled by visions of victories won, successes achieved, and 
laurels gathered? The words of Horace are still true— 


“ Sed fulgente trahit constrictos gloria curru, 
Non minus ignotos generosis.” 


Despite all that is said of the emptiness of renown, it charms us all 
by the variety of its fascinations. “The crumbling tombstones and 
the gorgeous mausoleum, the sculptured marble and the venerable 
cathedral, all bear evidence to the instructive desire within us to be 
remembered by coming generations.” As we advance in life, the 
hardships which throng every avenue to eminence rear their unsightly 
forms, and we look back upon our early fancies as wild childish va- 
garies. Such, doubtless, many of them are, but it need not be so of 
all. If, as is often said, great circumstances make great men, then 
assuredly some of these six-score students, now in the full vigor of 
early manhood, ought to win distinction in the several professions 
rather than be content to remain forever “ unknown, unhonored, and 
unsung.” 

The prospects of the class for the future are far from being gloomy. 
Never were the different spheres of life more in need of sound and 
energetic men. The country at no period in its history has been more 
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in want of statesmen. Of ranting politicians, there is now, as always, 
a superabundance, but in upright, intelligent legislators, the country is 
wofully deficient. The Ministry is calling loudly for devoted workers. 
Medicine holds out its usual inducements. Law alone is courted by a _ 
throng of youthful aspirants, but even here the attainment of a good 
reputation is not an impossibility. 

In what way is success to be gained? In the first place, by earnest 
application to the various branches of business, which we shall decide 
to pursue. No man bas a right to expect prosperity who does not 
enter with energy upon his profession. Many waste half a life-time 
in dabbling with one kind of work and another, and spend the remainder 
of their existence in finding fault with their ill-starred fortunes. Many, 
too, begin their labors with a listless indifference, as if they expected 
success to come to them as the needle flies toa magnet. If one wishes 
to be a statesman, he wants the earnest spirit of fidelity, and love to 
his country, the true enthusiasm in his work, or else, unusual abilities 
will be comparatively worthless. So if one choose the Law, he must 
make himself an unwearying investigator of its principles, and a com- 
plete master of its difficulties. In the Ministry, especially, this earnest- 
ness is absolutely indispensible. Without it, this profession would be 
cold glare, without heat, like a painting of sunbeams. 

Without this depth of interest, there are very few motives to exer- 
tion, and all activity put forth is forced and unsatisfactory. An 
ardent lover of nature climbs up the sides of a mountain without giv- 
ing way to fatigue, since as he rises from point to point, the prospect 
before him grows wider and wider, and new objects and scenes of 
beauty spring up on every hand; while he who sees nothing of grand- 
eur in the matchless handiwork of God, finds nothing in such an ascent 
but the highest type of toil. So he who starts upon a profession, de- 
termined to find enjoyment in it, will find as he advances, that its 
beauties are unfolding themselves to his eager gaze in endlessly vary- 
ing succession ; but he who engages in any kind of employment from a 
conviction, simply, that he must do something, will not fail to discover 
that the way he has chosen is thickly beset with impediments. 

Industry is another requisite for success. The momentary prompt- 
ings of impulse, are no adequate substitute for untiring patience of 
pursuit. Neither the brilliant flash of lightning, nor the fiery trail of 
a shooting star, nor yet the evansecent splendor of an auroral steamer 
is fitted to replace the constant light of a planet. The unflinching 
purpose, the indomitable will, the steady persevering effort, are able to 
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surmount the most formidable barriers. Some of the greatest men of 
the world have acquired their power by the tenacity with which they 
have pursued some favorite object in the face of all temporary dis- 
_ couragements. Without this determination, which nothing could con- 
quer, Demosthenes never would have thrilled the world with his elo- 
quence, Sheridan would never have won immortal renown, nor would 
the brow of Pope ever have been decked with the choicest garlands 
of song. This number might be indefinitely multiplied, but the cases 
cited are sufficient to show how much perseverance can accomplish. 

Laziness is the bane of progress. It stupefies every faculty of the 
soul. Industry brightens every mental power, and gives a healthly 
tone to the whole nature. 

Integrity is also essential to success. There is a tendency in man 
to rush forward in his business with little regard to the rights of others. 
We are all apt to be indifferent to the ultimate results of actions. 
Nothing is more common than to see men entirely engrossed in the 
things of the present to the utter neglect of the future. Such a 
course reveals the blindness of ignorance, as well as a want of principle. 
We are all bound to have respect to our highest good. We are to shun 
injustice in whatever garb it appears. From a want of integrity, busi- 
ness has in many cases been degraded. from the high ground of legiti- 
maté exchange, and transformed into a systematic practice of deception. 
Politics, from the same cause, has become a field for the exercise of the 
basest arts, and the favorite pursuit of demagogues. Many of the 
leading men in our country are like the character mentioned in Skaks- 

peare, who 


“having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts, i’ the state 
To what tune pleased his ear.” 


Instead of honor and fidelity, deceit and treachery, are rampant. 
Every profession suffers from the shameless debasement of the high- 
est mental qualities, to the dictates of fraud and avarice. The love of 
money, and the strife for office, seem hurrying the people of the United 
States into all those selfish measures, which are incompatible with 
national prosperity. Looking out upon the future, one often feels like 
exclaiming with the melancholy muse of Tennyson— 


“ What is that which I should turn to lighting upon days like these, 
Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys.” 
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The welfare of the country now demands that the young men should 

be true to themselves, true to the voice of honor, true to duty. We 
are all called upon to be honest men, and “to be honest as this world 
goes, is to be one man picked out of ten thousand.” By cultivating 
the sterling virtue of integrity, much may be done to avert the 
calamities which threaten the life of the Republic. 

Earnestness, industry and integrity, are the main conditions of suc- 

cess. Any life which does not develop these three things, is a failure. 
The obligation rests upon every man to develop his every faculty by 
a faithful adherence to these principles. The symmetrical develop- 
ment of all the powers constitutes beauty of character. There is no 
essential diversity of endowments. All have the same qualities but 
not in the same degree. ; 
_ We are wont to look upon great men with admiration, but it is in 
the power of every one of us to develop a character as harmonious 
as any that has ever been the object of our veneration. The little 
model, which the architect fashions “by the cunning labor of the 
chisel,” is just as perfect in its every detail as the magnificent man- 
sion. The miniature craft, which the delighted child floats on a shallow 
stream, may be as complete from keel to topmast, as the stately ship 
which cleaves the waters of the ocean. Man, in a certain sense, is his 
own architect, and with the materials which the great Master builder 
has furnished him, can rear up a structure whose parts shall be in 
harmony from basement to turret. All can do this much, none can do 
more. 

“ The little bell that a babe can hold in its fingers, may strike the 
same note as the great bell of Moscow. Its note may be soft as a 
bird’s whisper, and yet it is the same.” So the ordinary and great 
minds may strike the same note, and though the melody produced by 
the one may soon die away, while that of the other sweeps triumphantly 
forever along the shore of time, yet the chords are similar, and the 
quality is one. There has been many a “mute inglorious Milton.” 
The same entrancing visions, which floated before the fancy of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, have probably enraptured the senses of other 
artists, who will ever remain— 


“to fortune and to fame unknown.” 


How many such there have been, can only be revealed in the last 
great day, when “the books shall be opened,” and “every man’s 
work shall be tried. 
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It is our duty and privilege to cultivate all our powers, and suffer 
none to waste away in idleness, and as youth with us is now passing 
into manhood, the advice of the great poet comes sounding down to 
each of us through the ages,— \, 


“to thine ownself be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


The Rolling Stone. 

On ty a short distance interior from the western shore of the Nar- 
ragansett Bay, one may see a curiosity of nature, known as the 
“Rolling Stone.” There is nothing particularly impressive in its 
appearance, or picturesque in its surroundings, and the interest with 
which it is viewed by visitors, is owing, not so much to its internal 
attractions as to the traditions with which it is associated. It is sur- 
rounded by a thick forest, whose wide spreading branches and dense 
summer foliage almost eclipse the sky, and cast, even at noon-day, a 
gloom like night. Such a place is eminently adapted to legendary 
associations. Isolated from the busy world around, it is a place, also, 
where one loves to repair when his soul “thought-burdened and 
thought-saddened,” demands a more substantial nutriment than this 
every-day life affords. 

The Rolling Stone consists of two prodigous rocks, one of which 
is so firmly imbedded in the other, its twin in size and shape, as to 
render its dislodgement almost impossible ; and the peculiarity of its 
construction is, that, although of immense bulk and weight, the sway- 
ing to and fro of a man upon the top of the upper rock will produce a 
sound, as the rumbling of an earthquake, that can be heard for several 
miles. Though, for years, these rocks have been subjected to this 
swaying process, they have never deviated a single jot, so far as is 
known, from their original equilibrium ; the joint which has always 
connected them has never been impaired. Various are the conjectures 
with regard to this stone’s use. The prime settlers in this unfrequented 
neighborhood, either from excessive credulity, or a love of the marvel- 
ous, thought it an Indian sentinel to warn the Narragansetts of their 
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danger, or a trumpet to sound them to war. No inconsiderable appre- 
hension did those ill-boding sounds occasion the white settlers. They 
were regarded as almost the knell of their earthly hopes, the premoni- 
tion of impending death. At the sound, they fancied themselves 
doomed, and if they escaped destruction of property and loss of life, 
they attributed their escape, as men always have, and always will, to 
some special interposition of Providence. Is it not, at times, vastly 
convenient to have a Providence by whose watchfulness and favor, it 
is true, our mundane affairs are regulated, but to whose manifest 
partiality and opportune intervention, we can attribute our rescue 
from harm. We know not the use, if any, to which this rock was 
formerly put, but doubtless it was not used as a war-signal, though that 
such an idea gained credence is not to be wondered at. To be arous- 
ed at mid-night by a sound whose origin we scarcely know, and whose 
meaning we only half comprehend; a sound which, even at noon-day, 
would create the most fearful of suspicions, excites a dread and appre- 
hension of consequences from which the bravest would recoil. The 
imagination gains an uncurbed ascendency over reason, and is affrighted 
in anticipation of the most alarming results. That which may be 
merely “the fall of a mighty oak in the stillness of the woods,” or 
the howling of a blast through the forest, can then, with little effort, 
be taken as portentous of evil, and will conspire to induce our alarm. 
It is not at all surprising, however, that such an idea was entertained, 
for the country abounded in Indians, and their hostility to the white 
settlers was undisguised and implacable. Suddenly, and to all ap- 
pearance without any preconcerted arrangement, they would fall ex 
masse upon the white man, and despoil him of his property, perhaps 
of his family and his life. How could this arrangement and raid have 
been so universally understood, unless there had been some pre- 
arranged signal,—unless by hearing and heeding the voice of the Rol- 
ling Stone! Thus reasoned the settlers, and hence arose the tradition. 
And it is grand to sit beside that mountain rock, and to reflect upon 
this singular tradition; to so metamorphose your reason into fancy, 
that you can see the red man there, impervious alike to wind and rain, 
to heat and cold, animated only by a desire for plunder and revenge, 
creeping stealthily to the top of the rock, and then, balancing himself 
for a moment, with a look of malignity and triumph which he could 
not, if he would, repress,—he rings his hideous war-cry through the 
Indian villages at midnight. As the sound dies away in the distance, 
you see the hardy warriors rushing toward the rock, their common 
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rendezvous, whetting their tomahawks for murder, sallying forth upon 
your weak and defenceless brethren, whom your heart yearns to inform 
of their fate and rescue from danger, or to stem, for a time, with your 
own life-blood those fearful odds. At length, surcharged with its own 
eagle flight of fancy, your reverie is broken, your indignation relents, 
and you shed a warm tear over the sad fate of that over populous and 
powerful tribe. How might they exclaim in the language of the 
Prophet, “our inheritance is turned to strangers, and our houses to 
aliens. We are orphans and fatherless ; our mothers are as widows. 
The elders have ceased from the gate and the young man from their 


- music. The joy of our hearts is ceased; our dance is turned into 


mourning.” 

There is an appalling story related in connection with this place, 
which inspires the visitor with a feeling akin to horror. A lady of 
respectability, fortune, and remarkable personal attractions, (so runs 
the stereotyped tale,) was beguiled into a clandestine meeting with a 
whilom lover, who, enraged by the rejection of his suit, dragged her 
to this unfrequented spot, and stabbed her through the heart. There 
she lay for days, her friends meanwhile being ignorant of her where- 
abouts, until some one, chancing to stroll that way, stumbled upon her 
mis-shapen corpse. There she lay, with her eyes turned heavenward, 
as if in search of her disembodied soul—or engaged, she might have 
been, in an apotheosis of the Dryad Nymphs, who tuned the music of 
their woodland Nature into soft, sad songs of sympathy and regret. 
The Rolling Stone served to mark the spot where she fell,—her monu- 
ment,—and the breeze that gently murmured through the tree-tops, 
chanted a mournful requiem. What a death! and yet who would say 
that it were not a fitting place in which to die. The world is no par- 
ticipant in that death-bed-scene ; and by the world, we comprehend its 
hurrying cares, its hourly excitements, its joys, and sorrows, and pas- 
sions, and all that goes to make up the allotment of this life’s happi- 
ness and pain. There, in that forest, nature seems to mourn spontane- 
ously. A sombre gloom, like a funeral pall, pervades her abode, and 
the suppressed murmuring of the breeze seems like the heaving of 
sighs. 

Here, too, a little way from the Rolling Stone, General Wash- 
ington stationed a camp. The huge old barn which he appropriated 
to the accommodation of his army, could be seen still standing two or 
three years ago, offering a feeble resistance to wind and weather. It 
has sinve fallen, like all relics of Revolutionary times. As one looked 
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on that dilapidated old building, whose only tenure on life was secured 
by the props that supported it in the assualts of the wind, he could 
hardly help fancying that it symbolized the destitution and extremity 
to which the army was then reduced. A short distance from this old 
building, on an elevation of ground, stands an old stone house which 
served as Washington’s head-quarters; its roof, windows, and inner 
parts, the penetralia, have entirely disappeared, but the walls remain, 
and will remain for years; and visitors, out of a reverential curiosity, 
will approach the place with mingled feelings of pride and sorrow— 
for the struggle of which this old ruin is a memento was successfully 
ended; but of all the participants in, and relics of it, scarcely one 
survives. The old building, crumbling to ruins, surrounded with briars 
and covered with moss, still stands and serves as a landmark of 
Revolutionary times—a link to connect the past with the present. 
Such is the Rolling Stone and its surroundings. It is a place where 
one can sit and muse for hours without fatigue. Below him he sees 
the plain where the army encamped; at his side, the Rolling Stone, 
with its forest scenery and romantic tales, and before him the blue 
waters of the Bay stand out in bold relief. Yonder lies Mt. Hope, 
the residence of Philip, rearing its head in lofty pride and with grace- 
ful proportions, as if conscious of its right to be associated with his- 
tory. The breeze from the Bay comes laden with freshness, and plays 
among the ruins. It circuits within the walls in its summer state of 
drowsy life, as quiet and soothing as the refrain from some distant 
drum, or 


—“the invisible rain that ever sings 
A silver music on the mossy lawn,” 


and when the wintry blasts are violent, it rambles around the enclosure, 
and seems like the winds of AXolus, indignant at confinement. But in 


twilight, is such a place eminently calculated for retirement and reflec- 
tion; as he, 


“Who would view fair Melrose aright, 
Must visit it by the pale moonlight,” 


80 he who would enjoy the more profound and salutary influences 
which this place is fitted to impart, must repair to it when the receding 
sun is galvanizing earth with evanescent gold, or when Diana is bath- 
ing the wilderness in silver light. At such a time even the most pro- 
saic will realize the presence of the Muses. T. W. 8. 
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Bull Doggerel.* 


BY L. H. BAGG. 


'Tis doubtless fit, as I begin to-night, 

That I should speak a word of introduction, 
So that this screed of mine be viewed aright, 
Free from the mist of any misconstruction. 
The preface, furthermore, is “customary ;” 
Which is itself an all-sufficient reason 

Why my now using it is exemplary, 

And rightly to be thought a thing in season. 
For “ custom” is omnipotent at Yale, 

And seems to give sufficient explanation 

For many things, which most of us bewail,— 
Like hazing Freshmen, or matriculation. 

Most rhymsters have to talk about the “ muse,” 
And “ inspiration,” and that sort of thing, 
That they may satisfy the common views, 
And “mystery” about their verses fling: 
They never mention old John Walker’s name, 
Nor yet his rhyming lexicon so true, 

Though on his help hang all their hopes for fame, 
And, like enough, their “ inspiration,” too. 

I, on the other hand, never make pretence 

Of calling on the happy “ sisters nine ;” 

I never grind verse save in self-defence, 

And always at a stated price per line; 

I place the plain facts fairly into view; 

Of rightly giving praise I ne’er am chary; 

And so the credit of my verse is due 

My Bull Dorg and my rhyming dictionary. 

If you would know how much I get to-night 
For this ten-foot attempt at being witty, 

My employees would doubtless tell you right,— 
By which I mean the Jubilee committee. 

They hired me to do the needful verse, 

And to the job I thoughtlessly consented ; 

And now it’s on my hands, for bad or worse, 
While vain it is I long ago repented 

So, just like Disraeli, I'll use my pen 

Much as one does his horse when he drives out; 
T'll guide it, that it stumble in no fen, 

But let it work to carry me about. 

The theory of this, I know, is bad: 

*Twould never do for Junior Exhibition; 

Nor would it haul in, I may further add, 


* Nothing Sirius intended. 
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The Townsend prize for English composition. 
But yet, in practice, it does very well; 
“Dizzy” wrote better than most “ prize men” do, 
Who in the rules of rhetoric excel, 

Or rush Dick Whately’s “ logic,” on review. 

Not that such rules I always would despise, 

But that from them to-night I would be free, 
Since I am told there’s none to criticize 

What’s written for Thanksgiving Jubilee. 

But now I may as well end my preamble, 

Since it has served its purpose and its aim, 

And I’ve shown clearly by this little ramble 
That I despise the “ poet’s” very name. 

That’s all I meant to say when I begun: 

I had to spread it out to keep the rhyme; 
Which gave my pen the chance away to run, 
Regardless of my feelings, and your time. 


Our College may be called a microcosm ;— 
Though the simile, I own, is somewhat trite,— 

The flower that within it seems to blossom, 

Oft-times outside may meet the earliest blight. 

And those who, measured by their “ stand” in College, 
Are big men, oft are quickly downward hurled 

By outside rivals, and at last acknowledge 

"Tis a different thing to stand before the world. 
However, I don’t now intend to preach, 

But this microcosm simply to look o’er, 

In tracing an inhabitant, till he reach 

The end, e’en from the entrance door. 

This entrance way to College is Alumni Hall, 
Through whose grim portals meekly creeps the Fresh - 
He glares upon the portraits on the wall,— 

But feels at once the force of power’s mesh. 
For something quickly grabs him by the arm, 
And of his “ character” desires the scope; 
He searches his coat pocket, in alarm, 

And drags it forth, sealed in an envelope. 

I’ve often thought there might be a grim joke, 

In asking for this proof of our morality, 
And that, beneath its dim, official cloak, 
The Faculty enjoys a comicality. 
For “ moral character,” and all that, you know, 
Our College life is sure to suffocate; 
And, that we may no trouble undergo, 
We leave it, in an envelope, at the gate. 
But now our Fresh is seated at his table, 
And telling who he is, and when he’s born ; 
So, having filled his blank as best he’s able, 
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He stares about him with a gaze forlorn, 
And, as he waits the dread examination, 
If he to speak his thoughts should be allowed, 
You'd hear from him the frank asseveration 
That he never did see quite so green a crowd. 
But when that fearful day ends with the night, 
And he is free to cut his usual caper, 
Let’s hope he gets a double sheet of white, 
Since that’s the luckiest color for a paper. 
The blue is typical of melancholy, 
Which holds a man when he’s in bad condition ; 
And Freshmen are quite given to the folly 
Of mourning over a deferred admission. 
A week goes by and he’s initiated, 
And swings a badge pin from his manly breast; 
Whereat he feels much puffed up and elated, 
And of unpledged sub-Freshmen goes in quest. 
He stops to make his bow at Chapel prayers, 
But feels the heavy hand of high authority 
Which shoves him out, and in so doing scares 
Him into seeing his own want of seniority. 
He pays obedience to the great They Say, 
Which tells him he must hasten to the rush; 
So he goes forward to the desperate fray, 
And bears his portion in the awful crush. 
Yet while he on this rushing surge embarks, 
And for a cap and glory makes a clutch, 
He shivers lest some one may give him marks, 
Or report him to the Faculty ‘‘as such.” 
Perhaps our Fresh’s already been smoked out; 
And.while he’s out the Sophs go through his room, 
And steal whatever chance to lie about, ~ 
Be it a Latin dictionary or a broom. 
Quite possibly he may regard this wrong; 
But next year he will quickly change his belief, 
For then he'll see the way is very long 
Between a common and a College thief. 
Perhaps he tries his luck at lifting gates, 
Or stealing street signs from the city lamps, 
Whereby he tempts both peelers and the fates, 
Who lock him up until he pays the stamps. 
Or, if he chance to believe in printer’s ink, 
He gets up handbills, frightfully severe. 


From reading which the awe-struck Soph’mores shrink, 


And turn away, subdued with shame and fear. 
The secoud term he drags about a club, 

That’s called a banger in our dialect, 

And on his cranium sports the festive plug, 

When he can do it safely, with effect. 
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But for each loss some gains indemnify, 
And soon our Fresh is pleasantly abashed, 
By getting chosen to the Lambda Chi. 


With third term comes the earliest chance for glory, 


The love of which in most men is innate; 
Some seek it on the field of battle, gory, 
But Freshmen strive for it in “ prize debate.” 
I hope they get it, as’t’s the only good 
Connected with the thing, I e’er could see; 
And on this point I wish it understood 
That Bishop Whately quite agrees with me. 
That's the one thing I learned from out his books: 
For sure, thought I, twas cause enough to get it, 
That Northrop didn’t seem to like the looks, 
And so told the division to omit it. 

The “annual hat” now crowns the closing year, 
The price whereof occasions angry talk. 
That it is large is not so very queer, 
For each committee man must have his fork, 
The others share the glory just the same: 
Though fork-men velvet wear and live in clover, 
They say the rabble have an equal fame 
In wearing cotton, and in forking over. 
Great Zeus, or some one, to our voice give heed; 
And let the laurel and the holm oak twine 
About his fame, who, in its hour of need, 
Got up that annual fork for Sixty-nine! 
For that one action, may his glory be 
As indestructible as Kirby’s brass; 
As unexceptionable as his pedigree ; 
As verdant as the greenest kind of grass! 

The Soph’more is a kind of animal 
Whose general character is somewhat bad: 
To Fresh he seems a very cannibal, 
Who’s lost what human tastes he may have had. 
The Faculty apply the talionis lex, 
And for his evil deeds they do decree 
That he atone, and so his brain perplex, 
By deforming it with fiendish formulz. 
The terrors of that room in the Lyceum: 
(Shades of departed skinners gone before !) 
Tis well the Freshmen can’t in truth foresee’em, 
Or there’d never be a class called Sophomore, 
Those cob-web diagrams, outlined on the black; 
Those points, which from infinity do go,— 
And show their want of taste by coming back 
Upon the other side, “or nearly so.” 
These horrid visions of the buried past 


Of course the cane is stolen, and the hat is smashed, 
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I shudder to recall, and yet I chuckle 
To think that Junior year has come at last, 
And I am free from “‘ Whyso?” and from “ Puckle.” 

Why don’t the Faculty call the thing elective, 
And make a rule that only those schismatics 
Who chop off Freshmen’s hair, and trouble give, 
Shall have to grind through Soph’more mathematics? 
How quickly all these things would disappear, 
Should my suggestion chance to meet their praise, 
And be adopted: not through Freshmen year 
O’er pleasure’s sky would fall the slightest haze. 

But while I’ve moralized, our Soph has gone 
To get some beer, for he is awful dry. 

Perhaps he only takes it in a horn, 

Like several bummers of the Nu Tau Phi; 

Which song he sings with loud, melodious voice; 

Its music hath charms to soothe his savage breast :— 
Or to make all College savage, when its choice 

Lies in the way of quiet sleep and rest. 

But if our Soph’more wants a “ higher stand,” 

He mounts the summit of the nigher tower, 

Which overlooks this edifice so grand, 

And swears his midnight roost is his “right bower.” 
Thus, to make up for flunks in recitation, 

He ‘‘makes believe” watch the fiery meteor; 

And by handing in a good enumeration 

Of what he don’t see, gets his “ mark” to “four.” 

Perhaps ’twould hardly be polite 
To tell what’s done last year by those below, 

Who on the meteor subject wanted light, 
And so set fire to the Old North Co [al Yard.] 

But meteors only come one year in thirty-three,— 
That is to say if nobody has blundered,— 
And, if alive, I mean to come and see 
If “stand” is raised that way in nineteen-hundred. 
For on the subject I am somewhat curious; 

And often set about to analyze 

The ratio of the genuine to the spurious 

In the composition of a College “ prize.” 
Especially, in the thing called “scholarship ;” 
As’t how far “stand” goes in its definition, 
Among a Faculty who would my name skip, 
And leave Mz out of Junior Exhibition! 

And here I may as well take up the Junior, 

Who takes his nomen from the month of June. 
Some say that it is then that he grows spoonier, 
Because he’s troubled with the ‘‘ wooden-spoon.” 
But that’s a lie; encouraged by some chap 

Who grows quite moral, if his chance you balk, 
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Or contradict his theory, mayhap, 
That the spoon’s at all analogous to the fork. 
Who could find fault with that great exhibition ? 
Who would not be a Junior and a “ coch” ? 
And who can think them going to perdition 
Because the “ sign they conquer in” is “ hoc”? 
But I’ve a personal interest in one reform: 
I think ’tis wrong with scorn to so enwrap 
The symbol of a brotherhood so warm,— 
That is to say, the key Phi Beta Kap. 
As regards the bloated Junior Exhibish, 
Which comes so very near the first of April, 
To tell the truth, I never had a wish 
About the thing, except for ‘‘ memorabil.” 
I always keep the programs, true and mock, 
As both to me are interesting in their way: 
But to the nice young men who like to knock 
And stab a classmate in the dark, I say: 
Clear out! vamose the ranch! git up and git! 
Don’t hesitate at once your stick to cut! 
And don’t hereafter show your want of wit 
By printing ‘‘jokes” whose only point is smut. 
Last comes the Senior, trim and debonair,— 
The “grave and reverend” dodge’s been long forsaken,— 
His highest aspiration is to raise some hair, 
And have it show when his class picture’s taken. 
His best amusement is in pitching cents, 
Or teaching youngsters in “ prize fights” to grapple; 
And Freshmen think his power is immense 
To see him stalk in late at Sunday chapel. 
But even in his high, exalted station 
He don’t seem to get wise, sad to relate, 
And says that now to “keep his reputation” 
He goes the fourth time into “ prize debate:” 
Or makes a wild clutch for the “‘ Townsend prize,” 
Or the “ DeForest,” price a hundred dollars; 
But this last strike I won’t now criticize, 
As it is worth the while for gents and scholars 
To take it, for the value of the money, 
Which quite outweighs the fame, as I opine, 
And, if it wouldn’t seem so very funny, 
I believe I’d bag the thing in ’sixty-nine. 
About the medal offered by the Lit., 
Which once was thought to be the Senior’s, too, 
I havn’t spoken, lest on facts I twit, 
Which, for the world, you know, I’d never do. 
That great and awful day called “ Presentation,” 
Comes on at last, and sets our Senior free. 
He hears the Latin, Poem, and Oration, 
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Which sound so much alike, we all agree. 
He eats his dinner in Alumni Hall, 
Then listens to the wit, or fun, or folly 
Of those who jokes of by-gone days recall, 
And, in a word, he tries hard to be jolly. 
It’s rather sorry work; but yet he swears 
That come what may “he ain’t a going to cry.” 
In spite of which the tears come, unawares, 
When to old Yale he cheers his last good-bye. 
Why should I mention the “ Commencement” day, 
That colophon like, rear end frontispiece ? 
About it let it be enough to say: 
There’s no chance then for me to “ speak a piece.” 
Perhaps, though, I may come and hang around, 
And bitterly repent me of my station, 
That my poor head is with no laurel crowned, 
As his is, who skinned Fame of an oration. 
And now my part is played, and I am through 

With this most truthful kind of apologue. 
But yet, before I bid you all adieu, 
For the “sacred influence of Home”—and Dorg, 
I must say one more word in duty bound, 
And for my song ask you this compensation: 
That you won't force me now tobe ‘renowned,” 
Or to drag about a College “‘ reputation.” 
For of getting one I always have fought shy, 
And won’t take up the load at this late day; 
So, if this doggerel about “ Yale and I” 
Has given pleasure, in return I say: 
Read that tenth item of the decalogue ; 
And if covetous you are, please now don’t show it 
By trying to abduct my old Bull Dorg: 

320, And by great Zeus, don’t say that I’m a “ poet”! 


Gathrina, 


Tue first essential for reality in any story is adherence to nature. 
So far as we trace in each character, actions and manners not over- 
drawn, but natural, doing in every case what we ourselves would 
do under similar circumstances, so far we pronounce the author’s 
delineations felicitous, and his pictures real. 

In this poem we are first introduced to the mother of the hero— 
gentle as a dove, full of love and tenderness, or as the words ex- 
press it, 
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“‘My Mother’s pale, fond face and tearful eyes, 
Bent upon me in love’s absorbing trance.” 


She has all the qualities of a true woman; commanding the re- 


spect and reverence of her son, she even possesses for him the 
attributes of the Infinite. 


“Taught to betrue, I played the hypocrite 
In truthfulness to her. I had no God, 
Nor penitence, nor loyalty, nor love, 
For any being higher than herself. 
Jealous of all to whom she gave her hand, 

I clung to her with fond idolatry. 

I sat with her; where’er she walked I walked; 
I kissed away her tears; I strove to fill, 

With strange precocity of manly pride, 

And more than boyish tenderness, the void 
Which death had made.” 


Her weakness in the shadow of his strength is a master stroke. 
How often do we see mothers, as oldage grows upon them, giving 
up everything in supreme trust to their children. No thoughts, no 
opinions, which are independent of the thoughts and opinions, 
of those they cling to. 

It is the closing scene of her life, the final catastrophe that seems 
irrational, We can easily understand why, in the common course 
of events, the father should pass off by suicide, but seldom do we 
find such a coincidence as here exists between husband and wife— 
to follow out the same law—and one, which it was her constant 
prayer, might be averted. We are not allowed to account for her 
death as the result of her madness, but as the result of a fate which 
hung over her and led her on slowly, but surely to the dreadful 
end. 

Kathrina, the heroine, who gives the highest coloring to the 
poem, we are next introduced to. After grief and sorrow have 
borne sway in the heart of Paul, she is chosen to fill the place of 
a mother’s love and satisfy the vain longings of an empty soul. 

Nothing can be more impressive than the circumstances under 
which she is first seen. A beautiful maiden in a country church, 
with the plain, rustic people around her, bowing before her Maker 
with all the fervency of an heartfelt faith. 

On that quiet, secluded spot, removed from pomp and pride and 
vanity, she consecrates herself to God. Henceforth He is to be 
her guide, the beacon light which is to lead her through life’s vicis- 
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situdes unto a perfect rest.’ This christian character so happily be- 
stowed at the outset is well maintained throughout. It grows 
deeper and deeper day by day, enobling the wife and sanctifying 
the mother. 

It is her simple religious faith, which is intended to impress and 
be prominent, and finally lead her husband into the true path, but 
in part third she becomes the subtle enquirer. The author forgets 
her proper office, as a christian light and example, and endows her 
with power of reasoning and arguing, which quite lead us away 
and cause us to forget her religion, though in reality her love for 
God glows with no less fervor under the intellectual veil which he 
has thrown over her. 

Notwithstanding this metamorphosing, her life is pure and beau- 
tiful, and, were it not for a view of spiritualism which the author 
gives us at its close, we should say that the character intended, 
had been successfully maintained to the end. 

On her death bed, however, her power of vision is more than su- 
pernatural, it is a grand humbug. If we are seated at a table of 
mediums, the most that we can expect, is a few dozen raps from 
the dwellers in the other world; but here she sees all things and 
all persons, discovers one hitherto unknown, who proves to be 
Paul’s mother, and not only sees, but converses with her, touches 
her hand, receiving a “ burning kiss ” from the spiritual visitant in 
return, the first, I dare say, ever administered by one of the in- 
tangible, immaterial inhabitants beyond the river. We have heard 
of dying persons catching glimpses, apparently of the other world, 
and we have all due respect and reverence for the visions of those 
on the mysterious border between life and death, but we think Ka- 
thrina’s array of angels is without a parallel in the history of any 
person either real or imaginary. 

While there are are unreal elements in the nature of two of his 
personages,—the consistency of Paul’s is perfect. His is a mind 
such as we frequently meet with. Strong in intellectual attain- 
ments, speculative, it holds within itself all the happiness of the 
man. He,—led by circumstances in early life to doubt the good- 
ness of the Divine Being, fosters a disposition which carries him 
farther and farther from His presence, until each favorite scheme 
wrought out from the resources of a fertile mind, and requiring 
nearly a whole lifetime for testing, fails, and at last he seeks for the 
strength that never grows weak. How truthfully is here shown the 
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fact that the strongest minds are the greatest doubters in the begin- 
ning, and the best christians in the end. 

On the quality of the poetry we have but little to say. It 
abounds in some fine descriptions, as when he speaks of the Con- 
necticut valley and his native village, 


“Thou lovely vale of sweetest stream that flows, 
Winding and willow fringed Connecticut,” 
And again, 
** Queen village of the meads 
Fronting the sunrise and in beauty throned 
With jeweled homes around her lifted brow, 


And coronal of ancient forest trees, 
Northampton sits, and rules her pleasant realm.” 


The poem is not classical, nor throughout smooth in language ; 
it rather interests us by giving us, in the thoughts it embodies, 
glimpses of daily life, every day thinking and every day acting. 
There is a gentleness pervading the whole which the author in the 
beginning seems to announce, is to be a prevailing element. The 
sentiment of the passage referred to is a beautiful one. It is 
the expression of the Mother, on Paul’s return from the mountain 
height, ;whither he had been led by a lamb. 


“My Paul has climbed the noblest mountain height 
In all his little world, and gazed on scenes 

As beautiful as rest beneath the sun. 

I trust he will remember all his life, 

That to his best achievement and the spot 
Nearest to heaven his youthful feet have trod, 
He has been guided by a guileless lamb. 

Itis an omen which his mother’s heart 

Will treasure with her jewels.” 


They were among the first words treasured up as his first dreams 
of manhood were assuming shape and reality. They were among 
the last that he recalled as he laid aside his confidence in him- 
self and entered upon a higher life and higher trust in God. 

No one can read the poem without feeling its salutary effects. 
It is a continual exhortation to withdraw from a life of sin to 
one of holiness. It shows the bright side of Christianity and pre- 
sents in the life of its characters paths of pleasantness and ways 
of peace. T. F. W. 
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Bomns of the Middle Ages. 


The Christian Church has traveled a long and melancholy 
journey, through a woody and sometimes almost trackless wilder- 
ness. But from out the darkness of those far-off and hidden re- 
cesses, there comes to us at times sweet voices and harmonious 
notes, often from unknown singers, which linger in our ears, and 
with their simple melodies charm the heart. Hymns of the Middle 
Ages! truly, songs in the night—for a night it was in literature 
as well as in society, in which 


‘ Morn came and went—and came and brought no day.” 


At one time a single hymn breaks the stillness, and again there 
are bursts of song from many voices. And all these were treasured 
up and sung in the lofty cathedral and in the humble chapel; in 
the court and in the lonely abode of the monk; in the grand coun- 
cils of the church and in the marching armies of the Crusaders, 
And they have come down to us, a rich collection of precious 
stones gleaned from the sands of ages. 4 

Turn not away from our subject, Reader, because it appears 
religious rather than literary. The history of Lyric poetry forms 
an important part of the history of literature; and may we not 
expect to find in Sacred lyrics, inspired as they are by the grandest 
and loveliest themes, some of thé finest and sweetest specimens of 
that species of composition? If the critic dwells with rapture 
upon the hymns which Pindar wrote to heathen deities, if he 
praises so highly the odes which Horace inscribed to Roman gods 
and godesses, how much more noble must be his admiration and 
praise of those songs which the poet sings in honor of the one 
only living and true God. 

Our subject is one of much importance in the literary history of 
Europe, but in so brief an essay upon it, we have time to notice only 
a few of the great hymns that have come down to us; and these 
we shall take up somewhat in historical order. 

Severe criticisms have been passed upon the style of Latin em- 
ployed in these hymns; and it is true that we discover in the 
medieval poetry, a very great decline from the Latinity of the 
poets of the Augustan age. The style is often rude and almost 
barbarous; and yet it always possesses a kind of fervor and force, 
frequently rising into majesty and even sublimity which we per- 
ceive and feel the more we become acquainted with it. 
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Its rhyme also has been classed among the literary barbarisms 
of the age; and yet this feature in the construction of the Latin 
hymns has won the admiration of the greatest minds, and has es- 
pecially endeared them to all hearts. The artlessness of movement, 
and the music of rhyme and rhythm delight the ear, and might 
impress the mind of the listener to whom even the sense is 
unintelligible. The Latin tongue has a natural sonorousness, 
which peculiarly adapts it to at least the musical part of christian 
service. 

It would be interesting to dwell upon the Ambrosian hymns 
which appear in the fourth and fifth centuries, as introductory to 
those of the Middle Ages, and as being a part of the link between 
the Latin as the language of the Roman empire and Roman law, 
and the Latin as an ecclesiastical language ; as being a part of the 
link—if a period of transition can be called a link—which joined 
the forensic eloquence of Cicero with the pulpit eloquence of St- 
Augustine. But we must confine ourselves to those which proper- 
ly fall within the Middle Ages. The great hymn of the sixth 
century is the Vexilla Regis, written by Fortunatus, Bishop of 
Poitiers. This hymn beginning 

Vexilla Regis prodeunt 
Fulgét crucis mysterium ; 


“ The royal banners forward go, 
“ The Cross shines forth in mystic glow,” 


is perhaps the grandest of all the old battle songs of the Church. 
Like the Pange Lingua of the same author, it has a truly 
martial opening, and it maintains a thrilling movement throughout, 


- being written in the same iambic dimeter which the great war 


song of the French, La Marseillaise, follows. The Vexilla in its 
very origin was designed for a processional hymn. The event that 
inspired it was the reception of a supposed pfece of the real 
cross into one of the churches of Fortunatus’ diocese. And so 
noble a composition soon became enshrined in the hearts of all 
Europe, and became a channel for religious enthusiasm for many 
centuries afterwards. It became the song of the saint rejoicing 
in the triumphs of his faith, and the song of the soldier as he 
marched forth to the great battles of the Church. And as those 
vast armies of the Crusaders entered the land of the cross, with 
such grand processions, led by bishops and priests in their robes 
bearing crosses, relics, and banners, while the entire army were 
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chanting hymns, it is beyond the imagination to conceive of the 
effect when this whole body, as with one voice raised this ancient 


hymn 


Vexilla Regis prodeunt. 


The principal hymns of the seventh century are those of Gregory, 
and of the eighth, those of the Venerable Bede. Of this former 
the sweetest perhaps are the Rex Christe and the Andi Benigne. 
They are but a breathing forth of the simple fervor that character- 
ized Gregory’s life. There is in them a child-like artlessness, and 
at the same time a melodious flow of devotion. The Rex Christe 
begins thus: 


Rex Chris- | -te, fac- | -tor om- | -nium 
Redemp- | -tor et | creden- | -tium, 
Placare votis supplicum, 

Te landibus colentium. 


And another verse runs thus : 
Ligatus es, ut solveres 
Mundi ruentis complices, 
Per probra tergens crimina, 
Quae mundus anxit, plurima. 


The most distinguished of Bede’s hymns is one upon the 
Ascension, beginning “ Hymnum canamus gloriz.” 

The ninth century brings us to the famous Veni Creator, which 
most scholars ascribe to the Emperor Charlemagne, rather than 
to an earlier writer. However plain the language of this old 
hymn, however imperfect its versification, there are in it notwith- 
standing, a tongue of fire, and a loftiness of spirit which not only 
have preserved it amid the destruction of ages, but also have kept 
it echoing and re-echoing in the christian service. Dryden has a ° 
very elegant translation of it, a few lines from the opening of 
which will foretoken the general character of the hymn. He 
begins thus : 


= Creator Spirit, by whose aid 
Ae The World’s foundations first were laid, 
; * * * * * * 

O source of uncreated light 

The Father’s promised paraclete! 


Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, * 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire. 


With the Veni Creator we very naturally associate the Veni 
Sancte,a most exquisite lyric written about a century later by 
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King Robert of France. The beauty, the sweetness, and the 
gentle melody of the Veni Sancte, can be fully felt only when we 
sing it to the same old tune sung by its author; when we recite 
it in the same old language and in the same old measure. It has in 
all ages called forth the highest admiration and the most careful 
labor of the translator, and has served to express the tenderest 
earnestness of the worshiper. Trench calls jt the “ loveliest of all 
the hymns in the whole range of Latin sacred poetry.” We have 
space to quote only a few lines, which are too disconnected to give 
much more than an idea of the music of this old composition. 


O lux beatissima In labore requies, 
Reple cordis intima In aestu temperies, 
Tuorum fidelium ! In fletu solatium. 


Between these two hymns to the Spirit, the Veni Creator and 
the Veni Sancte, there is a striking contrast—a contrast growing 
out of the characters of their authors. Charlemagne was a warrior 
saint, Robert a saintly warrior. And so on the one hand the Veni 
Creator is inspired even in its gentlest pasages, with an under- 
lying yet all-pervading conception of the power and grandeur of 
the Being addressed; while on the other hand the Veni Sancte is 
a constant flow of simple affection and reverence. 

With the twelfth century arises what may be called the bright 
noon-day of medieval hymnology. It was then that “tides of 
rich music ”—of full and prolonged choruses flowed throughout 
christendom from Bernard of Clugny, Adam of St. Victor, Hilde- 
bert, St. Bernard, Peter “the Venerable,” and Abelard. It was 
then that treasures of faith, love, and purity were stored up for 
the use of the Church, till the end of time. Of all this grand 
array of lyrics, we shall, however, notice but one—one which in 
glory towers far above all its contemporaries—the Lans Patrte 
Coelestis, by Bernard of Clugny. This hymn is really but the 
introduction to a long poem entitled De contemptu mundi, and 
written in a variation of the Leonine verse. 

The beauty, the fervid imagery and the delicacy of feeling, 
which characterize this matchless composition, render it one of the 
dearest legacies of antiquity to the Christian Church. The whole 
hymn is a bright view of the joys and glories of Paradise, and 
the breathing forth of a soul earnestly longing for the rest and 
peace of the celestial country. An English version is now exten- 
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sively used as a processional hymn, both in the Cathedral services 
of England, and in the ritualistic churches of our own country, 
Dr. Neal, a translator who has in everything except form, fully 
reproduced this hymn of Bernard in English, regards it as the 
“ most lovely, in the same way that the Dies Irae is the most 
sublime, and the Stabat Mater the most pathetic of medieval 
poems.” We must content ourselves with citing only two or 
three stray lines, such as the following : 


Hic breve vivitur, hic breve plangitur, hic breve fletur: 


Non breve vivere, non breve plangere, retribuetur 
* * * * * * 


Urbs Syon inclyta, turris et edita littore tuto 

Te peto, te colo, te flagro, te volo, canto, saluto: 
* * * * * 

O bona patria, num tua gandia, teque videbo? 

O bona patria, num tua praemia plena tenebo ? 


Upon the Dies Irae of the thirteenth century we would make but a 
single remark. Begining in a low, mournful note, with solemn 
cadences, 

Dies Irae, Dies Illa 

Solvet seaclum in favilla, 
it ranges through all the depths of awe, of terror, of pathos, and 
of earnest supplication, with such power and majesty, yet with 
such simplicity, that the once trembling utterances of the monk of 
Celano have gone out into all the world, and the Dies Irae is now 
universally acknowledged as the grandest sacred lyric ever com- 
posed. I cannot forbear to add, that while Dryden and Scott and 
Jeremy Taylor, and a host of others have laboured to translate 
this great hymn, the truest and best translation ever effected was 
achieved by our own General Dix, at Fortress Monroe in the early 
part of the Rebellion. Fit time to indite the translation of such 
@ poem. 

The Stabat Mater, which in fame many place next to the Dies 
Irae, we must leave unnoticed, as we have been obliged to leave a 
multitude of others. As we bring to a close so cursory a view of 
so wide and interesting a field, we feel that we have been able to 
unfold but a very imperfect conception of the extent and richness 
of medieval hymnology. But it is a region into which each must 
penetrate for himself; it is one of nature’s own pictures, with all 
the variety of the grand, the beautiful, the rich, the awful, the 
gentle, and the eloquent, which man can see and feel fully, not by 
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contemplating the work of the painter, but by dwelling in and 
studying nature itself. It is a picture, too, thronging with memo- 
ries of the past. How many hallowed associations cling to these 
old songs of the monks. As they float down the “dim path of 
years” they bring to us thoughts of the cloister, with its Gothic 
arch and its many colored window; thoughts of holy and humble 
men who in the deep retirement of the wilderness, gave themselves 
to prayer and penance, and of those who in the battle of life 
fought nobly the temptations and miseries of their time; thoughts 
of martyrs who chanted these songs of triumph while death 
loosed the last cord that bound them to the persecutions of 
enemies; thoughts of stern reformers; thoughts of high and grand 
ceremonials; and thoughts of the struggles, the victories, and the 
hopes, of the great host of the faithful who have gone before,— 
aye, and they bring to us thoughts and foretokenings of the great 
future, when we with all these out of all nations, shall join in 
still more exalted songs. an 


The Minor Morulities of Poetry. 


Tux province of Poetry is the creation of beauty. An element 
of beauty is symmetry—the proportion of parts—an attention to 
details that they may accord with and heighten the effect of the 
whole. Much good poetry has been written which lacks this qual- 
ity, warm, rugged poetry like that of Burns—real heart-poetry, 
which will always endure in the popular favor. In such poetry, 
we do not miss the art so much, because nature is so present, yet 
to say that the absence of art is a virtue in the poem is nonsense, 
The end of all art is to further nature, indeed to imitate nature, 
“The highest art” says some one “is in concealing art.” At any 
rate it is in subordinating it to nature and in making it an under- 
tone accompanying but not drowning the subject theme. I have 
no patience with those shallow sentimentalists who profess to find 
in a slovenly versification and a want of poetical finish, evidences 
of the “divine afflatus.” They would degrade Poesy which is a 
science to the level of mere impulse. “ Away with this heartless, 
artificial method of hammering out a poem!” says Mr. Shelly Byron 
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Proctor Alexander Smith Jones, with “his eye in a fine phrenzy 
rolling ;” “ give us passion; give us fire!” “Of course,” says the 
critical Public, “ give us fire, we like fire very well. At all events 
Mr. Jones, its better than the milk and water which you usually 
give us.” But what are melody and originality of rythm, a nice 
and novel choice of words and the invention of minutia in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the whole poem; what are these, but the nu- 
merous fine touches which aid in the depicting of the “ passion” 
and “fire?” In truth it is not only in descriptive poetry, but in 
poetry the most impassioned or the most purely ideal that the gen- 
eral spirit is abetted by the particular properties of single words 
or images. In poetry professedly descriptive, such as a great part 
ot Moore’s, the lavish and gorgeous imagery often overlies and 
smothers the emotional portion of the piece, while in poetry of the 
feelings, the conceits and elaborations of art being less crowded 
are bolder in outline, having each sometimes an almost solitary 
effect. 

I desire in this paper, to draw your attention to that phase only 
of poetical art which I may call the upholsterings or furnishings 
of poetry, by which I mean the selections of objects, forms, colors, 
materials, odors, sounds—all sensuous things which the poet makes 
to help along the impression which his poem produces. And I 
shall dwell chiefly and almost entirely upon the poetical uses of 
colors—a trivial thing perhaps, and quite unworthy the notice of 
the soaring Mr. Shelly Byron Proctor Alexander Smith Jones, and 
yet just because it is so trivial, showing best of what slender sums 
the total amount of a grand poem is made up. 

There are hundreds of passages in the poets, where the cunning 
blending of colors has painted pictures before the mind’s eye almost 
as vivid as in the world of sense. All my readers have read and 
remember that scene in St. Agnes’ Eve which steals suddenly over 
the bewildered reader like some holy rainbow shedding the still 
richness of its tints on the page before him, that 


Casement high and triple arched, * 
Innumerable of stains and spendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep damasked wings; 

And in the midst ’mong thousand heraldries 

And twilight saints and dim emblazonings 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings. 
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Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands together pressed, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory like a saint. 


Here we have both contrast and correspondence of color: the 
crimson “scutcheon,” standing out in its bravery from the “twi- 
light saints and dim emblazonings;” “the wintry moon” over 
against the “warm gules” and the “rosy bloom” on the white 
hands. Then for matched colors the “ silver cross” and the etherial 
faint purple of the “soft amethyst,” and the saintlike golden halo 
on the golden hair. Here is another finely contrasted bit of color- 
ing from the same poem. 


‘Now by the bed-side where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 

A table and half anguished threw thereon 
Acloth of woven crimson, gold and jet.” 


“Crimson, gold, and jet”! Intense and fierce colors that seem 
fairly to burn through the “dim, silver twilight.” Tennyson, ob- 
serve, uses these same three colors in his description of Cleopatra 
and with superb effect, suiting the dark brilliancy of the combina- 
tion to the character of the Egyptian queen. 


“Turning I saw, throned on a flowery rise 

One sitting on a crimson scarf unrolled, 

A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes 
Brow-bound with burning gold.” 


You see that there is a typical significance in colors, a correspon- 
dence between them and qualities of mind or temper. This extends 
somewhat farther and has more delicate shades of meaning than 
the common well known symbolisms of color, such as red for passion, 
white for purity, black for sorrow, and purple for royalty. Cole- 
ridge, whose sense in such matters was very nice, makes constant 
use of this significance to enhance the impressiveness of his descrip- 
tions. For instance some lines from the Ancient Mariner— 


‘“‘ About, about, in reel androut the death-fires danced at night. 
The water like a witch’s oils burned blue and green and white.” 


All these are wan colors without any warmth or brightness, and 
make the effect more ghastly and pallid. Here again is a picture 
of water-snakes from the same poem, still cold and eerie but re- 
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lieved by the “golden fire,” and not quite so pale as the former, 
black being put for the white: 


“ Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire ; 

Blue, glossy green and velvet black. 
They swam and coiled, and every track 
Wes a flash of golden fire.” 


Even where we cannot see why Coleridge hits upon some par. 
ticular color more than another, we yet confess a half-seen propriety 
in the choice, as in the following : 


‘ And at evening evermore, 

In a chapel by the shore 

Shall the chanter sad and saintly, 
Yellow tapers burning faintly 
Doleful masses chant for thee, 
Miserere Domine.” 


Yellow, I might say, in passing, combines the pallor of white 
with some warmth and glow from scarlet, and may, therefore, ac 
cording as it is faint or bright, have entirely opposite uses. In what 
I have just quoted it has its former character, but here is a perfect 
burst of color in which it plays the sole part. The passage is from 


Poe. 
‘Banners yellow, glorious golden 
On its roof did float and flow.” 

Poe, indeed, who may be called the American Coleridge, has the 
same delicate sense of the meanings and powers of color. I quote 
two lines from the Raven, in which there is a very pretty marriage 
of hues. 

“Qn the cushion’s velvet lining which the lamp-light gloated o’er, 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o’er 
She shall press ah! nevermore. 

The ancient poets vere very bright and rich in their coloring, 
Here is a line from Ovid, containing a fine contrast between the 
duskiness of purple and the glitter of gold, 


“Sunt mihi similes longis in vitibus uve: 
Sunt et purpuraz tibi et has servamus et illas,” 


which I will render somewhat freely, thus: 


On my grape-vines clusters golden, 
Clusters purple grow for me: 

These and those in store are holden, 
Sweet, for thee. 
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I will close my remarks on the poetic uses of color, by a quaint 
little conceit of Virgil’s, touching the second golden age. I have 
paraphrazed the original as follows: 


In those fair, plenteous days of peace 
No vats shall dye the snowy fleece, 

. But all the grazing flocks a-field 
Shall colored wool to sheares yield, 
And horned rams in purple hues 
Breed scarlet lambs from saffron ewes. 


I shall have something to say about the poetic employment of 
material and shape at some future time. I will give here an in- 
stance of the former, however, not so much for its own sake as for 
the sake of quoting in full a little piece of Poe’s which does not 
appear in his published poems, and which, unless you should hear 
here, you might die without having heard at all, which would be a 
pity. The word to which I wish to call your attention as being an 
example of the “minute philosophies” of poetry is agate. The 
material is so rare and so strange in this connection that it heightens 
the statuesqueness and antique charm of the poem. 


“Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Niczen barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Grace 

To the grandeur that was Rome. 


Loin yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand 
The agate lamp within thy hand 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land.” 


Is not this an exquisite bit of chiselling? This shows what art 
can do, The story is a simple tale oftfirst love, such as is common 
to all the poets—a dream of his boyhood, but like a fly in amber, 
it is embalmed and crystallized for all ages in a stuff at once fra- 
grant and pellucid. HENRY A, BEERS, 
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Biterary Hotes. 


We have received from the publisher, Geo. W. Childs, Phil., the “American Lit. 


erary Gazette and Publisher’s Circular,” with its usual valuable information and an. 


nouncements, 


We call attention to the advertisement of Littell’s Living Aye. No periodical 
now published gives such a valuable condensation of foreign literary productions, 
and its bound volumes are, in themselves, a library. ~ 

We can furnish the Living Age and the “ Lit.” together, for $9.00 a year. 


A new College publication is to be appear before the close of this College year 
The full announcement is not made, but we know enough of the intentions of the 
persons in whose hands it is, to say that it is to be a collection of writings culled 
from every depository of College literature. For this purpose, the thirty-three 
Volumes of the Lit., the old Quarterly, and all Class productions now extant, 
will be drawn upon, and the work will be published in such form as will make 
it an ornament to any table. The prospectus will appear early next term. 


Wemorabilia Palensia. 
Amusements. 


We have a novelty, for New Haven at least, in the advertising line, viz., one of 
those little sheets devoted to programmes, gossip, and the above-mentioned pur- 
pose particularly, now so universal in New York Theaters. Ours is called the 
Green Room, and is very acceptable, in its way. The Institute continues to offer 
its profitable amusements in the way of Lectures, etc. On Monday evening, Nov. 
25th, a large audience listened to a very amusing Lecture, in verse, by the Humor- 
ist, Mr, De Cordova. His subject,—Miss Jones’ Wedding. No Cards,—afforded 
him ample room to exercise his peculiar talent, and he received the applause of all 
his hearers. 

On the 2d inst., John B. Gough lectured on Elocution. Aside from his Tempe- 
rance discourses, we never listened to him with greater pleasure. 

We are sorry to be obliged to descend from honest praise, to still more honest 
censure. On Thanksgiving night, and for the two succeeding evenings, Music Hall 
was occupied by an assembly of persons, calling themselves a Theatrical Troupe. 
Thanksgiving entertainments are always wretched affairs in this city, so far as our 
experience goes, and this year was no exception to the rule. Rachel Denvil may 
have talent, awful talent, but if so, lies deep, very deep; for no effort of hers could 
dislodge it here. She can “speak her part ;” so can most females outside the Deaf 
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and Dumb Asylum. Farther evidence of Histrionic talent we failed to discover. 
Steele, in an after-piece, did himself some credit, but the boards are not yet easy be- 
neath his feet. We did notice one actor on the stage, who, in McFarland’s old 
Company, acted very finely, but even he was weighed down by his assistants. 
Think of a Richard IIL in the person of a youth of twenty, straight, thin, fair and 
nervous. If the piece had been opened with the lines “ Hi diddle diddle,”—etc., it 
would have seemed infinitely less ridiculous, than to have the words of Shakspeare 
rattled off, as they were, when we were made acquainted with the end of that 
“winter of discontent.” New Haven papers praise everything, so that an audi- 
ence must purchase their knowledge of a performance with the price of a ticket. 
We only remark, that the troup is again to appear here soon. 


Our Exchanges. 

We have received our usual Exchanges, and as a new one, The Western Collegian, 
published at Delaware, 0. We like the arrangement of this paper very much, and 
think it admirably adapted to carry out the requirements of a College periodical. 


Thanksgiving Jubilee. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
N. B.—The presiding officers of the Jubilee will be nothing but Freshmen my 
SHORT, AT ALL, who will be served up by the audience ON THE HALF SHELL. 
Opening Load.* 

Musi, - - - - - (Hair from Martha. 
Oration—The Ignitious Combustibility of all Corroso-Inflammable Matter— _ 
W. A. Linn. 
Piscatorial Melodrama, entitled ‘Fish out of Water.”— Characters— 


SirGeorge Courtly, - - C. H. Smith. 
Charles Gayfare, W. H. Hinkle. 
Orchestra. 


The Sanguinolently and Demonically loquacious Pantomimic representation, entitled 
“Slasher and Crasher.”—Tragedians.— 


Benj. Blowhard, - - - . - - C. H. Farnham. 
Sampson Slasher, - J. P. C. Foster. 
Christopher Crasher, - - W. A. Linn. 
Lieut. Brown, - C. McReeve. 


Dinah Blowhard, - - F. H. Hoadley. 
Rosa, - - W.B. OC. Jennings. 


Bull Dorggerel, - - - L. H. Bagg. 


* Owing to the pressure of circumstances, the load cannot be opened. 
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The Tenebriously Umbrageous Stygio-Ethiopian Minstrels. 
Artists—Leader, H. 8.Swayne. Assistant Niggers—Messrs. Ewing, Sperry, 
Bissell, Dutton, Buck, Cleveland, &c. 

Overture. Song—The Maiden peeping through an aperture. Song—Gall in 
Blue. Song—Soothingly o’er the placid torrent. Song—Camden and Amboy R. RB. 
Chimes. Song—Nectarious Evelina. 


The Beethoven Society delivered a Concert in Brooklyn the evening before 
Thansgiving. The performance was a decided success. 


Grzap §. Puet, formerly of the Class of ’69, and more recently connected with 
the Class of '70, died, a short time since, at his home in Bridgeport. 


The Mendelsohn Concert. 


This took place on Tuesday evening, December 10th, and was a complete success, 
The society should receive the thanks of the community, for their efforts in eleva- 
ting and sustaining a high standard of music in New Haven. The oratorio was 
“St. Paul.” The singing of Mr. Smith the soprano, was of the highest order, and 
the ‘‘basso” Mr. M. W. Whitney was excellent. The chorus composed of the 
leading singers of the city was well sustained, and its success. together with that 
of the whole concert, is due largely to Dr. Anderson the Conductor; and we may 
add’a graduate of our college. 


Our Advertisers. 

We would call especial notice to the advertisers in this Number. They are the 
leading merchants in the city; Malley has an endless stock of fashionable goods, 
suitable for use or presents,—Mr, Miles and Mr. Bryan, are the leading tailors of 
- the city. Pictures and frames may be had at Smith & Austin’s, and Cutler & 
Bradley's. Hoadley, as ever, is the firm friend of the'student. For jewelry, 
go to Brown’s; fora good pair of boots or shoes to Ives’; while if sweets and 
candies please you, Snow will be glad to satisfy your desires with the choicest 
candies, &. Mansfield is the hatter for Yale; give him a call. 


+ Nothing Sirius intended. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Gvitor’'s Table. 


After the extensive enumeration of subjects of the most etherial nature, with 
which we were favored in the last Table, it seems altogether inexcusable to bewail 
the want of an inspiring theme. Fearing, however, that our editorial companion 
has conceived the lofty idea of writing a series of essays, it would be a decided 
breach of courtesy to steal even one of these subjects from his varied catalogue. 
Consequently we are thrown back upon our own feeble resources. With wild joy 
I seize my pen, as it occurs to me that within the last month we have hada 
jubilee. Let me speak of this fora moment. We are very glad that this Annual 
Concert is not to be discontinued: it affords a great deal of amusement. It is some- 
thing in which all the students are interested. Now we would by no means 
countenance the objectionable features which have often disgraced the whole affair, 
and which, if persisted in, would justify the faculty in suppressing it altogether. 
There is no need to have anything in the Show, which can offend the taste of the 
most scrupulous. It gives us pleasure to testify to the healthy tone of the last 
entertainment All who went came away satisfied; it was a success; such it can 
be made every year. Nothing can injure it more than to make it the vehicle of in- 
decent approaches to jokes. Let us have the clear sparkling wit, and the unre- 
strained good humor, and the Jubilee may be made a rival of the Spoon 
Exhibition. Praise is due to the Committee for the efficient manner in which every 
thing was carried out. This Jubilee had the merit of being uniformly good. The 
inventive tact of some connected with it, gives promise of great things in after 
life. 

Vacation is almost here. The most of you are undoubtedly anticipating a glorious 
time. O unfortunate youths, who have todevote the two weeks to preparation for 
prize debates. Terque Quaterque afflictii What to you is the “messy dance,” 
the “pomp, pride, and circumstance ” of ambrosial parties, or the rigid crystalization 
of the pacific surface of the lake? Victims of ambition, aspirants for the favor of 
Mercury, diligent seekers for fame, you are to descend into the cavernous depths 
of philosophical lore, and soar on tireless wing into the region of the sublime. 

The Board have witnessed with profound gratification, the enthusiastic devotion 
of the lower classes to mathematical studies. To foster and encourage this com- 
mendable spirit, we propose to them the following problems, which have been 
kindly furnished us by a friend. 

1. Two men, unable to travel, set out upon a journey at different times, in com- 
pany with a third in like condition. For two hours the first two kept ahead of 
each other, when a violent snow storm arising, all three lost their way. Which 
will get there first? 

2. What is the required length of a limited steel wire, which runs the other 
way ? 

3. Who did what, and how did he do it? 

4. Does it really make any odds in the long run? 

5, If three men work ten days on a fertile field, what is the logarithm. 
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The last of these being somewhat abstruse, it has been suggested that we hint 
at the method by which it can be solved—Bisect the three men, and to the re 
mainder add anything that happens to be convenient; afterwards take an observa. 
tion through a double refracting brick-bat, or a hollow cucumber, put the contents 
into a half barrel, and divide the two equations by each other. 

As an incentive to the solution of these problems, we offer great pecuniary 
inducements. 

Three prizes will be awarded to the three of the competitors who furnish the 
most accurate and skillful answers. 

The first prize will consist of three denarii, 

The second of seven sesterces. 

The third of five oboli. 

All solutions must be handed in to some one of the editors of the Magazine, 
before the 13th of February. 

I had written thus far on my table, when I began to grow drowsy. I fancied] 
heard a knock at my door. Not being fully assured of it, I was again relapsing 
into my former state, when the same noise was repeated, and rousing myself I 
shouted, Come in. What was my terror, when there crossed the threshold of my 
apartment the sheeted ghost of an ancient alchemist. He advanced full in front 
of me, and asked in a voice whose hollow,sepulchral tones still ring in my memory, 
“‘ Hast thou the one hundred and fifty-five sections?” Here I answered No. Then 
glaring his ‘horrid eye-balls full upon me, and shaking his “grey locks” he de 
manded, “ Dost thou then intend to skin?” Again I replied in the negative. He 
was just on the point of addressing me again, when I heard a strange rushing ia 
the entry, and in a second the shades of Guizot and Stewart came bounding into 
the room. My horror at this point is indescribable. A cold chill ran over my 
whole body, I trembled from head to foot. The three Ghosts immediately sut- 
rounded me and their “fiery eyes burned into my bosom’s core,” while they re 
cited in measured cadences the mysterious words of the three witches in Macbeth, 

“ Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed, 
Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined, 
Harpier cries, ’Tis time, ‘tis time.” 

No sooner had these lines been recited, than the ghost of Stewart shrieked out 

‘“‘ What is Hutcheson’s theory of a Moral Sense?” Alas! Alas! I knew not. 


And the spirit now demanding, still is standing, still is standing, 
On the finely figured carpet, which o’erspreads my oaken floor: 
And his eyes have all the glaring of a demon when he’s swearing, 
While with towering rage now tearing, he asks me with a roar, 
Will you skin upon the morrow, which you never did before,— 
Here I answered, Never more! 


The other ghosts having cried out “Cram!” “Cram!” vanished in the thin ait, 


leaving me to meditate over the misfortune of being obliged to get out a Lit. in the 
midst of a difficult examination. 
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